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Successful Reading Instruction 

Reports and Recommendations from a National Invitational Conference 

Michael L Kamil, Stanford University; Herbert J. Walberg, University cf Illinois at Chicago, Emeritus, and the Hoover Iristitutiori; and JoAm 
B. Manning, Executive Director, Laboratory for Student Success, Temple University Center for Research in Human Development and Educatkm 



Early in 2001 , President Bush an- 
nounced his Early Reading First and 
Reading First initiatives, which aim to 
improve early literacy skills for preschool 
children and reading literacy skills for 
children in kindergarten through third 
grade. A new Reading First State Grants 
program would help states and local 
educational agencies implement com- 
prehensive K-3 reading instruction 
grounded in scientifically based reading 
research. The president’s initiatives were 
timely, given national concern about 
children’s scores on reading assessments 
and increasing interest in effective 
reading instruction among researchers. 

Recent reviews of research in read- 
ing instruction, including the report of 
the National Reading Panel, the National 
Research Council’s Preventing Read- 
ing Difficulties, and the third volume 
of the Handbook of Reading, high- 
light progress made in recent years. 
The panel’s report presents evidence 
on effective methods for instructing 
all students, while the council’s book 
shows what interventions work for chil- 
dren at risk. The Handbook volume 
combines historical analyses of research, 
syntheses of current research, and 
conclusions about future directions. 
These findings converge to illuminate 



the real progress made in understand- 
ing how reading ability is acquired. 

However, gaps in our knowledge 
remain. Crucially, the connections be- 
tween research findings and practitioner 
implementation need more attention. The 
panel’s report indicates that much re- 
search is not sufficiently specific to offer 
direct guidance to practitioners. The 
ability to translate basic research find- 
ings into practice has clearly lagged be- 
hind the ability to conduct the research. 

Within this context, a national in- 
vitational conference on successful 
reading instruction was held in Wash- 
ington, DC, on November 12-13, 2001 . 
Sponsored by the Laboratory for Student 
Success (LSS) at Temple University 
Center for Research in Human Develop- 
ment and Education, the conference 
focused on determining how best to 
implement what we know about read- 
ing instruction and how to make the 
most informed judgments in cases 
where research offers less guidance. 
To frame discussion, the conference 
organizers commissioned papers from 
scholars of reading on a variety of top- 
ics important for linking research to 
both policy and practice. Educators, 
researchers, policymakers, and parents 
were invited to discuss the implications 



of the papers and to discuss their expe- 
riences, concerns, and lessons learned. 

General discussion centered on 
the research-oriented themes of tech- 
nology, comprehension, assessment 
and standards, and intervention, and 
on the practice-oriented themes of 
professional development, discipline/ 
content materials, motivation and en- 
gagement, and early reading instruc- 
tion. Participants also met in small 
work groups to explore issues raised 
in the general discussion and to gen- 
erate next-step recommendations for 
improving the links between research 
and practice. Groups were asked to 
consider research, policy, and practi- 
tioner steps and to consider the im- 
portance of collaboration among 
homes, communities, and schools. 

This issue of The LSS Review 
provides a synopsis of those recom- 
mendations and summaries of the com- 
missioned papers. In doing so, the issue 
contributes to a gO£il that conference 
participants identified as cmcial to im- 
proved reading instruction: dis- 
semination of research and practical 
knowledge in an understandable form 
that can facilitate the policies and class- 
room efforts that lead to successful 
reading instruction. §€ 
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Linking Reading Research and Practice 

Next-Step Recommendations 

Michael L Kamil Starford University; Herbert J. Waiberg, University cf Illinois at Chicago, Emeritus, and the Hoover Institution; and JoAm 
B. Manning, Executive Director; Laboratory for Student Success, Temple University Center for Research in Human Development and Education 



Although not all conference par- 
ticipants agreed on all points, and the 
work groups did not focus on identi- 
cal questions and issues, each group 
achieved considerable consensus. 

The groups echoed several recurring 
themes and common recommendations. 

Research and Instruction 

The research discussed in the 
conference papers offers many evi- 
dence-based conclusions and recom- 
mendations with respect to reading 
instruction and research. Even so, the 
conferees singled out several points 
that they believed deserve priority. 

More research is needed on what 
knowledge students have, so that 
teachers can better know what they 
need to learn, particularly at the high- 
school level, where more and more 
students need remediation. Indeed, 
research on remediation in general, in 
addition to problem prevention, 
should have high priority. 

Researchers and professional 
developers should help teachers learn 
how and when to use specific teach- 
ing strategies to improve reading 
achievement. Teachers also need help 
in adopting effective strategies into 
their regular teaching practice. Some 
teachers, developers, and research- 
ers have demonstrated such effective 
strategy utilization, but more research 
is needed on how best to bring such 
utilization to scale. 

Scholars and developers as well 
as educators should think about how 
to attain the several ends of reading 
instruction simultaneously. In particu- 
lar, instruction should foster both 
comprehension and critical thinking. 

A school’s reading program should 
focus on closing the gap between 
good and poor learners, but not at the 
expense of high-level thinking. To 
accomplish more than previously, 
the links between reading and writing 
should be fostered. Teachers at all 



levels, moreover, must be able to 
make time for all components of 
good reading instruction in their 
classrooms. 

Some researchers neglect the 
views of clients. Investigators should 
ask students about what works and 
about how they learn to read. They 
should also examine students’ perfor- 
mance and their work products for 
useful information. Students can be 
truthful sources of data. 

Finally, it was recommended that 
researchers and educators collaborate 
more closely. Partnerships among 
school districts, local universities, and 
local education associations should 
be fostered, since they can enhance 
and inform research. Educators them- 
selves should be encouraged to con- 
duct more field-based research in their 
classrooms, even if it does not reach 
the level of peer-reviewed research. 
They can share their findings in vari- 
ous forums, including local newslet- 
ters and Internet websites. 

Assessment 

In the teaching of reading, the 
state of assessment practice lags be- 
hind the state of the art, and assess- 
ment deserves close attention and 
improvement. For example, what is 
clearly needed is comprehensive, lon- 
gitudinal assessment of students as 
well as periodic assessment of reading 
professionals — teachers, reading spe- 
cialists, and administrators. It would 
be reasonable, of course, to provide 
comprehensive professional develop- 
ment prior to assessing professional 
competencies. 

The nation, states, and schools 
are presently focused on standards, 
and that may have potentially con- 
structive consequences for reading. 
Teachers, for example, might benefit 
greatly from having additional diag- 
nostic information on their students’ 
reading strengths and weaknesses. 



Since teachers regularly assess their 
students, moreover, classroom and 
external assessments should be better 
aligned. 

Professional Development 

The design of professional devel- 
opment for literacy education and in 
particular for reading instruction re- 
quires rethinking. Most likely to build 
capacity within schools is a compre- 
hensive approach not only for teach- 
ers but also for reading specialists and 
administrators. Researchers and pro- 
fessional developers need to work to- 
gether on developing comprehensive 
staff development programs. 

Staff development should be 
sustained, focused, and continual, 
whether delivered by district-level or 
by school-level staff. It works best 
when it is tailored to match the needs 
of educators and students in each 
school. For this reason, professional 
development needs to be focused on 
identified school and student needs 
rather than on recent fads. 

State-of-the-art instructional 
practices should be modeled and en- 
couraged. After demonstrations by 
exemplary teachers, however, princi- 
pals and teachers may be intimidated, 
or they may misunderstand what they 
have seen. Thus, follow-up debriefing 
and discussion should be offered 
to avoid their reaching the wrong 
conclusions. 

Staff development should not be 
done halfway; successful implementa- 
tion of the training requires follow-up 
support, coaching at the classroom 
level, and facilitation of support groups. 
Capacity can also be fostered by de- 
veloping cadres of in-house staff de- 
velopers who can gamer recognition 
and prestige. Moreover, reading com- 
petence can be furthered by integrat- 
ing reading and literacy ideals and 
practices into content areas such as 
social studies and science. 
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At the same time, individual 
teachers have needs that should be 
addressed. They need autonomy, par- 
ticularly control over program deci- 
sions and teaching context. They also 
need time to collaborate with their 
colleagues and researchers and to 
reflect on their own practices. There- 
fore, teachers should be given more 
power in shaping curriculum and 
more opportunities for professional 
development. 

To enhance teacher quality, dis- 
tricts should work to define teacher 
talent and recruit able reading teach- 
ers. Teacher compensation should be 
raised to give incentives for profes- 
sional growth. 

Teachers should be given more 
knowledge about ways to increase 
student interest in reading, for ex- 
ample, through mini lessons, problem 
solving, hands-on activities, and other 
creative means of providing interest- 
ing content. 

Though they lacked unanimity, 
some participants recommended major 
reforms in reading instruction. To ac- 
complish what is needed, teaching 
may need to become a 12-month Job 
with extra days for professional devel- 
opment. Further, all first-grade teachers 
should have a reading-specialist 
degree. And to maintain baseline 
level for professional development, 
only certified teachers should be em- 
ployed in the classrooms. 

Resources 

More effort should be made to in- 
vest in early intervention to avoid or 
remediate reading difficulties. Yet the 
middle-school schedule too should 
reflect a high priority for literacy as in- 
dicated by increased time for intensive 
reading instruction and by small read- 
ing groups. 

Intensive intervention modes for 
special-needs students of reading in- 
struction should be implemented. 
Indeed, there should be more support 
for enabling all groups, including 
second-language learners, to ac- 
quire literacy. Decision makers should 
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examine the resources allocated for 
students who are already achieving in 
reading and allocate sufficient resources 
where they are lacking in order to 
obtain more equitable achievement 
results. 

Teachers, schools, and students 
should be provided with access to an 
abundance and variety of reading re- 
sources. These should include leveled 
books. Moreover, reading materials 
should be more varied in content, genre, 
challenge level, and format (for in- 
stance, written or electronic). Each 
school should have high-quality 
school and classroom libraries. Also 
important is equity of access to tech- 
nological materials used for reading 
instruction. 

Educational decision makers — 
including governments, universities, 
and school districts — should be chal- 
lenged to allocate a significant and 
greater percentage of their resources 
for the sole purpose of improving in- 
struction in literacy. 

Parents and Community 

Parents should be provided with 
selected parts of the knowledge base 
in reading that teachers and reading 
experts have. This knowledge sharing 
will enable parents to foster their 
children’s reading abilities. Parents 
with preschool children are particu- 
larly likely to benefit. Preschool pro- 
grams should provide literature-rich 
early environments, including read- 
aloud activities in homes, schools, 
and communities. 

There should be a support sys- 
tem for increasing parental under- 
standing and access to resources, 
including materials for home use, 
training in mentoring, and increased 
teacher-parent communication. Funds 
should be increased to support local 
libraries in urban communities, and li- 
brarians should work to increase li- 
brary access in these and other 
communities. At the same time, par- 
ents should have more accountability 
for helping their children achieve read- 
ing goals. 



Communication 

The public and legislators need to 
know more about the value of finan- 
cial investment in reading research 
and professional development. Partici- 
pants reasoned that since elected of- 
ficials respond to pressure from 
advocates, the more pressure they 
feel, the more likely they are to re- 
spond. It was stressed, however, that 
advocacy in this regard should be 
based on evidence. A good example 
to present to policymakers is the suc- 
cessful early reading intervention in 
the lives of children placed at risk for 
school failure. Policymakers should 
have better access to such evidence 
of effective instructional strategies. 

Finally, work-group participants 
stressed that the field of reading in- 
struction would benefit from synthe- 
sizing research findings so that they 
are more accessible to practitioners. 
Moreover, reading specialists, school 
psychologists, and others similarly re- 
quire accessible research so that they 
can demonstrate to practitioners what 
the findings look like in classroom set- 
tings. Researchers and decision mak- 
ers should support dissemination of 
current research findings in clear, un- 
derstandable forms aimed at an audi- 
ence of busy practitioners. The 
Internet was recommended as a means 
of disseminating accessible, usable 
findings. 

Conclusion 

The conference papers, general 
discussion, and work groups all 
pointed to the conclusion that better 
links between research and practice 
are both necessary and achievable. It 
was concluded that especially impor- 
tant in forging those links is improv- 
ing the transfer of expertise from 
researchers to practitioners and, 
ultimately, to students. Partici- 
pants observed that reading schol- 
ars, teachers, and parents can all help 
students learn to read better if they 
themselves endeavor to become bet- 
ter readers of what they have to learn 
from each other. 
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Successful Uses of Computer Technology for Reading Instruction 

Helen S. Kim and Michael L Kamil, Stanford University 



Though computers are being 
used increasingly in educational con- 
texts, little research on using computers 
in reading instruction exists. This paper 
discusses that small body of re- 
search and its implications for class- 
room practice. The paper examines the 
uses of computers for reading, writing, 
second- language learners, and at-risk 
learners. Also discussed are instruc- 
tional considerations, future applications, 
limitations, and policy implications. 

Uses of Computers in Reading 
Instruction 

Technological advances continue 
to expand possibilities for using com- 
puters to support reading instruction. 
An important application is in direct 
instruction of basic skills. Computers 
offer engaging, interactive activities 
for general and targeted practice. 

They give immediate corrective feed- 
back, and some programs provide in- 
centives for progress to higher levels 
of difficulty. Teachers can also use 
programs to track student progress. 

Further, computers allow students 
to create and share work. Some soft- 
ware allows them to create graphics 
and multimedia projects, while word 
processing facilitates writing projects. 
The Internet allows information shar- 
ing through such resources as online 
research, personal web pages, and e- 
mail. Moreover, electronic references 
allow students to conduct research 
more easily and in new and different 
ways from traditional research. 

Research on the Advantages of 
Computers in Reading Instruction 

Research is just beginning to 
clarify the cognitive and affective 
consequences of using computers to 
teach literacy. Investigations have 
shown that computer tools can en- 
hance instruction. The use of word 
processors can produce better writing. 
Multimedia presentations can facilitate 



comprehension. Computers benefit 
diverse learners by allowing for indi- 
vidualized instruction. Computerized 
vocabulary tools enhance second- 
language learners’ comprehension, 
and computer-assisted instruction 
teaches basic reading skills to stu- 
dents at risk. Moreover, studies have 
found positive effects on engagement 
and interest, particularly for students 
with learning difficulties. 

As computer technology rapidly 
transforms literacy activities, research 
indicates that the technology has im- 
portant implications for reading in- 
struction. The authors highlight 
research and implications for practice 
in six areas of application: writing as- 
sistance, comprehension support, 
beginning reading instruction, vo- 
cabulary instruction, support for second- 
language learners, and assistance for 
at-risk students. 

Writing 

Research clearly indicates that 
word processing fosters writing skills 
when students are able to create mul- 
tiple drafts and revisions. Revision 
prompts may be necessary to produce 
improvements, underscoring the im- 
portance of implementing word pro- 
cessing in a context of instruction. 
Students benefit when word process- 
ing is integrated with reading and 
writing. 

Comprehension Support 

Electronic applications can im- 
prove comprehension by providing 
information in a variety of media, in- 
cluding video, audio, and hypertext. 
Multimedia presentations can im- 
prove retention and comprehension 
of information. In one study, dynamic 
images were more effective than 
static images in supporting story 
comprehension and recall among kin- 
dergartners, facilitating understand- 
ing of hard-to-imagine concepts and 



relationships. This suggests that in- 
tegrating dynamic visual information 
with text in instructional practice 
could enhance understanding of com- 
plex information. In selection and use 
of materials, multimedia materials 
should be evaluated for their effec- 
tiveness in such integration. 

Beginning Reading Instruction 
Interactive technologies like 
touch screens help beginning readers 
who cannot use keyboards. Moreover, 
computerized direct instruction signifi- 
cantly augments reading skills like 
phonological awareness, and comput- 
erized speech feedback during inde- 
pendent reading practice augments 
beginners’ skills, with one study 
showing significant gains over con- 
trols on a standardized reading test. 
These findings highlight the advan- 
tages of using computer speech and 
specialized programs to help begin- 
ning readers. Further advantages for 
beginners include computer-assisted 
practice targeted to specific strengths 
and weaknesses as well as enhanced 
engagement and corrective feedback 
through interactive games. 

Vocabulary Instruction 

Computers can enhance the learn- 
ing of definitions. A National Reading 
Panel review of vocabulary-instruction 
studies underscores the importance of 
the engagement that multimedia and 
technological tools provide in learn- 
ing vocabulary. Visual and speech 
prompts increase word learning in 
elementary-school readers. Intermediate- 
grade students can also benefit from 
computer-assisted vocabulary instruc- 
tion. One study showed those receiving 
mandatory assistance outperforming 
those participating voluntarily. In 
practice, computers can both facilitate 
isolated word learning and provide 
vocabulary assistance during text 
reading. 
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Second-Language Learners 

Because instruction can be cus- 
tomized, repeated, or augmented with 
multimedia information, computers are 
useful in second-language reading 
and reading instruction. Research has 
shown that simultaneous visual and 
verbal support and electronic dictio- 
naries are particularly helpful. These 
results underscore the need for careful 
selection and integration of software 
in second-language instruction. 

At-Risk Students 

Research has generally found 
computers useful for assisting both 
younger and older students at risk 
because of learning disabilities or so.- 
cioeconomic disparities. In one inves- 
tigation, low-achieving fifth graders 
with daily computer instruction had 
higher reading gains than those re- 
ceiving traditional instruction. In an- 
other study, socioeconomically 
disadvantaged sixth graders benefited 
more from a computerized self-assess- 
ment of reading comprehension than 
from traditional instruction. At-risk 
students may particularly benefit from 
assistive technologies providing addi- 
tional practice with literacy skills and 
facilitating individualized instruction. 

Instructional Considerations 

In implementing technology for 
reading instruction, several consider- 
ations must be borne in mind. First, 
young readers may not be proficient 
in basic computer skills, and they may 
encounter problems in learning to in- 
tegrate multimedia information. Re- 
search indicates that younger children 
do not explicitly link text and diagrams 
in science reading. Hypertext presents 
children with decisions about the rela- 
tive importance of links that may 
cause confusion. Specific instruction 
in hypertext reading and navigation is 
essential. 

Further, children often need directive 
instruction to understand combina- 
tions of pictorial and textual informa- 
tion. This instruction should provide 
details about salient information to 



attend to and should elicit dialogue 
about similarities and differences be- 
tween visuals and text. Such directive 
instruction can help readers integrate 
material and improve comprehension 
and recall. 

Finally, preliminary research has 
identified the role of strategy use in 
reading outcomes. Some strategies, 
such as identifying important hyper- 
links and using a variety of strategies, 
have been correlated with more suc- 
cessful outcomes. Novice readers may 
benefit from multimedia documents 
and directive instruction carefully 
chosen to develop such strategies. 

Future Uses 

Developments in adaptive corn- 
puter technologies will soon afford 
new opportunities for teaching lit- 
eracy skills. Improved speech synthe- 
sizers will better assist learners in 
pronouncing words and identifying 
writing errors. Increasingly accurate 
speech-recognition technology, since 
it does not rely on spelling or writing 
ability, may be useful for prereaders 
and special populations with writing 
difficulties. Advances in artificial intel- 
ligence promise more interactive learn- 
ing assistance, as adaptive-learning 
agents offer readers more help in web 
navigation and in finding salient, rel- 
evant information. More research 
needs to be conducted on the use of 
such technology in teaching reading 
strategies. 

Limitations of Using Technology 

Despite the positive outcomes re- 
ported, the sparse research on the ef- 
fects of computer tools on learning 
outcomes makes it difficult to formu- 
late research -based general guidelines 
for using computers. Additionally, 
some studies have found neutral or 
negative outcomes from computer 
use, especially for students with low 
prior knowledge. More focused, inter- 
disciplinary experiments exploring 
the cognitive and affective pro- 
cesses involved in children’s read- 
ing of multimedia text are needed. 



These will help educators balance 
traditional and novel approaches in 
literacy instruction. 

Conclusion and Policy Implications 

Research shows that reading- 
instruction technology facilitates 
comprehension, supports a wide variety 
of literacy tasks, and provides custom- 
ized support for specied populations. 
Technology should be integrated with 
traditional instruction, and directive 
guidance in its use should be offered. 

For successful implementation of 
this technology, the following policy 
implications merit consideration. First, 
all students should have access to the 
technology, since proficiency in pro- 
cessing multimedia and Internet infor- 
mation is becoming an educational 
necessity. Students without home 
computers may benefit from comput- 
ers available through after-school 
programs and community centers. 
Moreover, access must be combined 
with specific instruction, especially 
for students unfamiliar with tech- 
nology. 

Further, research in the late 1980s 
showed that computers were more 
cost-effective than such interven- 
tions as hiring additional teachers 
and that they contributed to substan- 
tial reading-achievement gains. We 
can speculate that today’s more pow- 
erful and less expensive computers 
may be even more cost-effective and 
influential. However, regardless of 
these issues, it can be argued that 
computers are so important to the fu- 
tures of students that they need to 
be part of instruction. 

Even more crucial are policies en- 
abling integration of technological 
tools into reading curricula to maxi- 
mize benefits. This incorporation 
should always entail attention to pro- 
viding instruction to help readers use 
the tools. Providing children with op- 
portunities to acquire reading and 
writing proficiency through computers 
can help bridge the digital divide in an 
economy that increasingly requires 
technological skills for success. §€ 
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How Can Children Be Taught to Comprehend Text Better? 

Michael Pressley and Katherine Hilden, University of Notre Dame 



The hallmark of good reading is 
that readers actively comprehend and 
interpret texts, often at several levels, 
as is necessary in reading complex lit- 
erature. Excellent readers understand 
what they read by bringing prior 
knowledge to new texts and using 
active strategies to discover mean- 
ings. Some reading educators feel that 
developing excellent young readers is 
too distant a goal; thus, they aim 
primarily at teaching children to recog- 
nize words. 

This article disagrees with that 
perspective, however, arguing that 
learning to recognize words is only 
one of the many competencies neces- 
sary for children to become strong 
readers. Reading involves simulta- 
neous, concerted development of 
word recognition, comprehension, 
and interpretational skills. Research- 
ers have progressed in identifying the 
instructional practices that help 
young readers develop these skills. 
This article reviews components of 
skilled comprehension and of compre- 
hension instruction that make for 
good readers. 

Skilled Comprehension 

Research asking readers to think 
aloud as they read shows that skilled 
reading is both active and coherent. 
Readers construct meaning before, 
during, and after reading. Skilled read- 
ers know why they are reading, and 
they use their goals to guide them. 
They often engage in a prereading 
skim of the text to distinguish relevant 
from less relevant material and to gain 
an idea of the form and content. While 
reading generally progresses from be- 
ginning to end, skilled readers know 
when to skip and when to reread. 

They also know when to reflect and 
take notes, especially when reading 
difficult texts. As they read, skilled 
readers anticipate what will be re- 
vealed, compare it to what they have 



expected, and adjust their goals ac- 
cordingly. 

Skilled readers also engage in 
five key functions: 

• They identify important informa- 
tion. They look for and remember 
key points, noticing relevant new 
ideas and vocabulary. 

• They make conscious inferences, 
using prior knowledge to fill in 
details and construct explana- 
tions about actions, people, and 
authors. 

• They integrate parts of texts, 
consciously relating compenents 
and summarizing the whole. Hold- 
ing key ideas in mind, they reread 
when they have not understood 
something important. 

• They interpret, reaching conclu- 
sions about the purposes of a 
work or about lessons to be 
drawn from it. 

• They monitor a text’s difficulty, 
the author’s strategies, and the 
relation of the ideas in a text to 
their own thinking. Aware of 
their degree of understanding 
and appreciation, they know 
whether problems they encoun- 
ter during reading arise in texts 
or themselves. 

Having finished a text, good read- 
ers consider whether they have at- 
tained their goals, and if not, they 
may decide to reread, study, or take 
notes. They also reflect on the read- 
ing to prepare for future use of the 
knowledge. Both during and after 
reading, good comprehenders evalu- 
ate a text extensively, forming opin- 
ions. They consciously accept or 
reject an author’s conclusions on the 
basis of reasoning and evidence. 
They also evaluate the quality of the 
author’s style. Skilled readers, then, 
use strategies that separate them 
from struggling readers. These in- 
clude using prior knowledge, self- 



questioning, seeking clarification, 
and making interpretations. 

Comprehension Instruction 

Nevertheless, research indicates 
that little comprehension instruction 
takes place in classrooms beyond ask- 
ing literal questions about texts. 
Teachers do not promote deeper un- 
derstanding and active interpretation. 
However, we do know how to achieve 
those goals through various modes of 
instruction. 

Individual Strategies Instruction 

Much research has focused on 
whether increased use of a single 
strategy, such as self-questioning, im- 
proves comprehension. Studies typi- 
cally compare participants using the 
strategy to controls on some measure 
of comprehension. The positive re- 
sults are relevant to teaching compre- 
hension. For example, children do not 
usually form mental images of what is 
described in text, but they can be 
taught to form images, with improved 
reading memory. Furthermore, children 
can use schematic knowledge (for ex- 
ample, the pattern of a ship’s christen- 
ing) learned earlier to understand new 
text that they encounter. Other re- 
search illustrates that since readers 
naturally integrate textual details into 
higher order ideas called macro- 
propositions, teaching summarization 
to encourage the formation of macro- 
propositions improves text memory 
and comprehension. Further, teaching 
children to generate questions and an- 
swers about readings stimulates 
deeper thinking, and teaching them to 
heed key elements of story structure 
like character and problem solving im- 
proves comprehension. 

Multiple Strategies Instruction 

Despite its benefits, individual 
strategies instruction entails prob- 
lems. Teaching a strategy does not 
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guarantee that it will be used in a sus- 
tained way, and transferring it to new 
situations is difficult, Cognitive psy- 
chologists have concluded that readers 
need both strategies and accompanying 
metacognition: They need to know how 
to monitor the skills they are taught 
and know when to use them. Research 
shows that expert readers monitor 
their comprehension and know how to 
implement strategies when they do 
not understand; crucially, they coor- 
dinate numerous strategies. Thus, 
instruction for young readers should 
focus on teaching not single strate- 
gies but the coordinated use of sev- 
eral strategies. And since mastery of 
strategies requires practice, instruc- 
tion should include extensive practice, 
particularly in transferring strategies 
that young readers know to new 
readings, so that they understand 
better how and when the skills are 
valuable. 

Such multiple strategies instruc- 
tion has been tried before in the influ- 
ential study skills movement. The 
best-known multiple strategies ap- 
proach in the movement was SQ3R 
(survey, question, read, recite, and re- 
view). Though the approach improved 
comprehension slightly, it was a rigid 
method that was in conflict with the 
flexible approach of expert readers. It 
was taught without metacognition 
about how and when the approach 
might work best. A related but less 
rigid multiple strategies approach was 
reciprocal teaching. Here, students 
were taught to make predictions be- 
fore reading, ask questions about 
texts, seek clarifications when con- 
fused, and summarize ideas. Teachers 
modeled the strategies; then students 
practiced them extensively. As with 
SQ3R, comprehension improved only 
slightly. More recent multiple strate- 
gies approaches have used additional 
strategies, greater teacher involve- 
ment, think-aloud reporting in small 
groups, and longer practice. Addi- 
tional strategies include predictions 
from prior knowledge, self-questioning, 
image construction, relation of content 



to prior knowledge, and comprehension 
monitoring. 

Since readers differ in their prior 
knowledge and experience, they inter- 
pret texts differently and personally. A 
recent multiple strategies approach 
that accounts for these differences is 
transactional strategies instruction. 
This approach, which views compre- 
hension as a transaction between 
unique readers and texts that are open 
to interpretation, has resulted in dra- 
matic comprehension improvement in 
well-controlled studies. Its success 
recommends it for K-12 comprehen- 
sion instruction. To teach students a 
repertoire of strategies, transactional 
instruction begins with direct explana- 
tion and modeling. This is followed by 
teacher-supported practice to encour- 
age long-term internalization of the 
strategies. A notable outcome has 
been the success of this method with 
previously low-achieving second 
graders. It is clear that even primary 
students can benefit from learning mul- 
tiple strategies. 

Other Keys to Comprehension 

Excellent comprehension requires 
not only strategies but also prior 
knowledge, especially understanding 
of individual words; evidence sup- 
ports the logical assumption that en- 
riching vocabulary increases 
comprehension. This evidence in- 
cludes results from reasonably well- 
controlled experiments in which some 
students were given vocabulary- 
enrichment instruction and others 
were not. However, most word mean- 
ings are learned not through direct in- 
struction but in context. Thus, 
students should be taught to heed 
context clues when encountering new 
words. Context helps readers deter- 
mine whether guesses about sounds 
and word meanings are correct, par- 
ticularly when readers have already 
encountered the words in speech. Vo- 
cabulary and context skills can help 
young readers avoid making mis- 
takes about key words that can de- 
feat comprehension. 



Further, as E. D. Hirsch has ar- 
gued, children need to read high- 
quality books to gain the deep 
cultural knowledge that educated 
people enjoy. Though research is 
needed to link such reading with 
comprehension gains, research 
shows that boosting cultural knowl- 
edge in schools raises elementary 
language-arts achievement. 

Although overemphasis on word 
recognition works against comprehen- 
sion, recognition must be high if 
comprehension is to be so. Without 
automatic word recognition, efforts to 
comprehend compete in conscious- 
ness with more immediately important 
recognition efforts, and comprehen- 
sion suffers. Hence, word recognition 
must be developed well beyond the 
ability to sound out words, so that 
recognition is effortless and larger 
units than words can be grasped 
quickly. 

To summarize, research demon- 
strates that the multiple strategies 
used by expert readers can be taught 
and that transactional instruction 
teaches them effectively. Also impor- 
tant is a good prior knowledge base 
for further reading. We should both 
teach comprehension skills and en- 
courage students to read high-quality 
texts that foster sophisticated vocabu- 
lary and cultural knowledge. 

Conclusion 

We can develop students’ com- 
prehension, but the task will not be 
accomplished easily or quickly. One 
reason for slow progress to date is 
that relevant research is not translated 
into practice, partly because teachers 
resist teaching comprehension. One 
way to overcome their resistance is to 
inspire them to become better 
comprehenders themselves. If they 
use comprehension strategies more 
effectively in their own reading, they 
may be more motivated to teach the 
strategies to their students, who may 
become parents teaching their chil- 
dren to read with more understanding, 
creating a nation of expert readers. 
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Interventions for Children Experiencing Early Reading DifBculties 

Rebecca Barry National-Louis University 



A national consensus maintains 
that all children must learn to read. 
While most achieve this goal, some 
learners struggle with reading. For 
them, special reading interventions 
can improve their progress so they 
can benefit from classroom instruc- 
tion. 

In the 1990s, numerous studies 
described interventions designed to 
improve children’s reading develop- 
ment. These interventions have 
tended to be of three types. First, 
comprehensive classroom programs. 
represent a new adoption or restruc- 
turing of a literacy program. Such pro- . 
grams are not considered here, since 
evidence suggests that these are not 
the most effective interventions. Sec- 
ond, focused interventions supple- 
ment classroom programs with 
instruction in particular skills or strate- 
gies for classes, small groups, or indi- 
viduals. These interventions help 
build early readers’ print knowledge, 
language facility, and vocabulary in 
classrooms where not all children gain 
this knowledge adequately. Focused 
interventions should be implemented 
with attention to specific needs of tar- 
geted readers. Third, comprehensive 
interventions supplement classroom 
programs with comprehensive instruc- 
tion for small groups or individuals in 
print knowledge and language con- 
cepts. Reading Recovery and similar 
programs exemplify this type. This pa- 
per reviews the research on the two 
latter types of intervention and dis- 
cusses implications for school policy, 
practice, and assessment. 

Focused Intervention Programs 

Below, I examine focused inter- 
ventions in four areas in which there 
has been substantial research: phone- 
mic awareness, phonics, fluency, and 
vocabulary. Since the first three print- 
related areas are appropriate for in- 
tervention at different stages of 



children’s reading development, I de- 
scribe the relation of these stages to 
intervention. 

Phonemic Awareness 

Developmental models highlight 
phonemic awareness — children’s ability 
to recognize and analyze spoken sound 
structures of words — as a precursor to 
reading acquisition. Generally, phonemic- 
awareness training has been studied as 
a supplement to ongoing classroom 
instruction. A National Reading Panel 
(NRP) meta-analysis of phonemic aware- 
ness interventions revealed that this 
training had statistically significant 
effects bn phonemic-awareness 
knowledge. Higher gains were found 
for preschoolers than for older students. 
Gains were more moderate for outcome 
measures involving reading, with children 
in preschool, kindergarten, and first grade 
profiting most. Students of both low 
and mid-high socioeconomic status 
(SES) benefited. Intervention worked 
better when instruction involved letters 
to aid learning of phonemic compo- 
nents of words, teaching was limited 
to one or two skills, instruction was in 
small groups, and intervention lasted 
5 to 18 hours over the school year. 

Phonics 

While phonics is related to pho- 
nemic awareness, it focuses not just 
on sounds but on letter-sound asso- 
ciations, decoding, and blending. Most 
research has not distinguished supple- 
mental phonics instruction from ongo- 
ing instruction. Phonics instruction is 
typically compared to teaching ap- 
proaches not emphasizing phonics, 
such as whole language. This research 
does not support the clear advantage 
of classroom phonics programs. NRP 
meta-analysis of phonics research 
showed that systematic phonics in- 
struction, particularly as a supplement 
to classroom instruction, helped 
more than less systematic instruction. 



These moderate gains were more posi- 
tive for younger children. First graders 
at risk benefited most, especially low- 
SES students. The most substantial 
outcomes for kindergartners and first 
graders were in decoding regular 
words. 

Fluency 

Experience shows that fluency 
comes mainly through contextual 
reading practice, not drill with isolated 
words. Contextual reading helps chil- 
dren consolidate sight-word knowl- 
edge and focus on meaning. Fluency 
develops gradually from word-by- 
word, effortful reading to a more auto- 
matic process. While reading practice 
and fluency are associated in re- 
search, a causal connection has not 
been determined. NRP analysis of re- 
search on guided oral reading practice 
and independent silent reading prac- 
tice provides evidence to inform in- 
vestigation of this issue. Results from 
guided oral practice were sufficiently 
positive to conclude that repeated oral 
reading improves fluency. Learning- 
disabled and transitional second grad- 
ers benefited. Results from silent 
practice were less conclusive. 

Vocabulary: Storybook Reading 

Studies show that storybook 
reading influences development of re- 
ceptive and expressive vocabulary. In 
formal schooling, children encounter 
content-area text that is increasingly 
decontextualized and conceptually 
challenging and that requires mastery 
of new vocabulary and sentence 
structures. Because of socioeconomic 
disparities in vocabulary and gener- 
ally low vocabulary levels among 
early readers, development of 
children’s knowledge of word mean- 
ings seems crucial. Much research has 
focused on the role of storybook read- 
ing in developing vocabulary. Such 
reading is social activity, responsive 
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to children’s age and experience with 
books, that is elaborated through ex- 
planation and questioning. Meta- 
analysis shows that parent-child 
storybook reading is consequential 
for literacy growth and achievement. 
However, few studies examine 
storybook reading in preschool and 
primary classrooms. Research does 
indicate that storybook reading, 
coupled with teachers’ explanations 
and open-ended questions, enhances 
listening and expressive vocabulary. , 
Helpful are repeated readings of a 
book, particularly for low-SES chil- 
dren, and use of informational books 
to stimulate conceptual development. 

Comprehensive Intervention 
Programs 

Special tutorial and small-group 
interventions have long been used in 
combination with various literacy 
models. This paper focuses only on 
interventions for slowly progressing 
children. 

Reading Recovery 

This program, developed in the 
1 970s, has received considerable re- 
search attention and influenced a 
generation of educators. It differs 
from earlier programs in offering indi- 
vidual instruction to children at 6 
years rather than later, providing a 
comprehensive lesson format, using 
assessment to inform every lesson, 
intensively training teachers, and de- 
fining successful intervention not by 
controlled experimental results but by 
bringing the lowest 20% of a class to 
average. Research shows that the pro- 
gram is generally effective; concerns 
focus on its cost. 

Other Comprehensive Interventions 

Other such interventions, many 
influenced by Reading Recovery, were 
developed and tested in the 1990s. 
According to NRP, tutorial programs 
similar to Reading Recovery realize 
similar success in improving word 
identification and comprehension for 
first graders at risk. Few programs 
have been developed for children in 



other grades. Small- group programs 
in phonemic awareness and phonics 
are effective for slowly progressing 
kindergartners and first graders. 
Studies of small groups of various 
sizes showed gains in children’s 
word recognition, text reading, and 
standardized test scores. A compari- 
son of Reading Recovery instruction 
with a small-group version of the pro- 
gram showed less advantage for 
small-group intervention. The federal 
America Reads challenge stimulated 
volunteer tutoring programs influ- 
enced by the comprehensive. Reading 
Recovery model. Research on these “ 
programs is inconclusive because of 
the limited number of controlled 
evaluations. 

Policy Implications 

Research on the four areas of fo- 
cused intervention and on compre- 
hensive intervention suggests 
directions for literacy policy. Since 
kindergartners and first graders clearly 
benefit from phonemic-awareness in- 
terventions, they should be intro- 
duced in all kindergarten programs. 
Phonics-intervention research indi- 
cates that kindergarten and first-grade 
classroom programs should include 
explicit instruction in letter-sound as- 
sociations, particularly for targeted 
groups of children. Guided, repeated 
oral reading should be widely used to 
improve early readers’ fluency; more 
research needs to be conducted on 
the effectiveness of silent reading. To 
reduce the vocabulary gap between 
high- and low-SES children, more con- 
ceptually challenging materials and 
teacher-guided storybook reading 
should be implemented. As for com- 
prehensive interventions, investiga- 
tion shows that tutorial instruction 
should be promoted to support at-risk 
first graders and small-group instruc- 
tion promoted to enhance reading in 
K-2 students. 

Assessment 

If interventions are to refine class- 
room programs effectively, early literacy 
assessment is needed to determine the 



interventions required. Illinois, for ex- 
ample, has developed an early literacy 
assessment to determine the need for 
both focused and comprehensive 
interventions. 

Assessments at the beginning 
and end of the school year are useful 
in determining the need for focused 
interventions. Year-beginning as- 
sessments determine the extent of 
children’s literacy knowledge, while 
year-end assessments examine stu- 
dent progress in relation to norms. A 
school literacy profile can be derived 
from year-beginning assessments to 
identify weak areas that interventions 
may improve. Year-end assessments 
can show how effective instruction - 
has been and can relate different areas 
of progress. For example, lack of 
progress in phonemic awareness 
combined with progress in letter- 
sound associations could mean 
phonics learning is rote and more 
writing should be practiced. 

Ongoing literacy assessments by 
teachers are needed to identify chil- 
dren not progressing well who may 
benefit from tutorial or small-group in- 
struction. All children in the lowest 
20% of an early literacy inventory 
should be considered. Assessments 
based on composite scores rather 
than single literacy measures are more 
reliable. Research shows that selec- 
tion based on inventories is more ac- 
curate for kindergartners than for first 
graders. Most children needing help 
are identified, but schools need to 
institute ongoing monitoring of 
progress. 

Summary 

Research shows that early read- 
ing interventions can enhance class- 
room literacy programs and support 
the reading development of children 
who are not progressing well, espe- 
cially when intervention needs are 
carefully assessed. The intervention 
approaches described here can help 
teachers and administrators achieve 
the goal of creating school literacy 
programs through which all children 
learn to read. 
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From Policy to Practice 

Using Literacy Standards in Early Reading Instruction 

Deanna Birdyshaw, Ellen Pesko, Karen Wixson, and Nina Yochum, University of Michigan 



Although there seems to be wide- 
spread acknowledgment that teachers 
play a critical role in enacting standaids- 
based policies, much of the policy re- 
search focuses on the inputs — the 
policies themselves — and the expected 
outcomes, or outputs, leaving the 
working space between them unexplored. 
When that space is explored, it is often 
through analysis of surface features 
such as teacher qualifications, school 
structure, or time spent on particular 
activities. If we want to understand 
the effect of policy on the. quality of 
teaching and learning, then we must 
look at what happens between the in- 
puts and the outputs. Such research 
must also consider the policy environ- 
ments in which teaching and learning 
take place. This article discusses the 
role of standards in teaching and learn- 
ing by exploring three teachers’ partici- 
pation in an “Exemplars” project designed 
to create examples of how teachers use 
standards and analysis of student work 
to guide their instruction. The experi- 
ence of these teachers points to impli- 
cations for reading policy and practice. 

The Exemplars Project 

The Exemplars project grew out of 
a larger effort, MELAF, the Michigan 
English Language Arts Framework pro- 
ject. The MELAF project was responsible 
for developing Michigan’s integrated 
English language-arts standards. A 
unique feature of MELAF was its 
professional-development (PD) compo- 
nent, which created a network of four 
disparate district learning communities. 

The PD effort of MELAF revealed 
a need to provide exemplars of how 
teachers implemented the new standards 
and documented students’ progress 
toward achievement of the standards. 
Because the Michigan standards and 
benchmarks are organized by grade 
clusters (e.g., K-3, 4-6), there was a 
particular need for such information 
for the early elementary grades, where 



differences in expectations from grade 
to grade are significant. This need re- 
sulted in the creation of the Exemplars 
project to provide examples of what the 
standards look like in K-3 classroom 
practice. Nominations were solicited for 
exemplary teachers, and a group of eight 
teachers was selected and convened 
over the course of 2 years. The eight 
teachers were from three school districts 
varying in their degree of implementation 
of state English language-arts standards 
and in their level of student diversity. 

The Exemplars teachers engaged 
in regularly scheduled (monthly or bi- 
monthly) after-school meetings during 
the school year with more intensive 
meetings spanning several days in sum- 
mers. The teachers developed common 
understandings about the meaning of 
the standards, what they looked like in 
practice, and methods for documenting 
progress and analyzing samples of stu- 
dent work. The work of the project be- 
came an opportunity for PD for the 
participating teachers, although they 
were already recognized as highly 
skilled. Because limited time was avail- 
able to explore the standards and bench- 
marks, the group agreed to focus efforts 
on creating exemplars for key bench- 
marks related to standards on literature, 
genre and the craft of language, ideas 
in action, and depth of understanding. 

The Exemplars Teachers 

The three teachers featured here are 
representative of the three districts par- 
ticipating in the Exemplars project and of 
the diversity of approaches to implement- 
ing standards used by the larger group. 

Ilse 

Use, a first-grade teacher with 29 
years’ experience, worked in a midsized 
suburban district. Intensively involved 
in PD and curriculum development, 
her expertise in systematic school im- 
provement methods helped her develop 
standards-based thematic units and 



link instructional episodes. Knowing 
that she wanted to help her students 
develop understanding of how authors 
use text structure and text features to 
convey meaning, Ilse began the school 
year by building their understanding 
of narrative text structure in fictional 
writing. Once her students demonstrated 
understanding of beginning, middle, and 
end as a simple narrative text structure, 
Ilse moved to informational text. She 
spent much time reading examples of 
informational texts, focusing on concept 
books with clear text structures. She 
wanted students to add the concept of 
supporting ideas to their understanding 
of simple text structure as a tool authors 
use to convey meaning. She moved back 
and forth throughout the year between 
narrative and informational text, each 
time adding complexity to the text struc- 
tures and features her students explored. 

A key feature in Use’s practice was 
the seamlessness among instruction, 
assessment, and curriculum goals. 
Throughout the year as Ilse guided her 
students’ exploration of genre and craft, 
she methodically merged assessment 
with ongoing instruction. She also be- 
lieved that assessment should not only 
inform her practice but should also in- 
form her students about their learning 
and their growing understanding of 
the standards and benchmarks. From 
the beginning of the year to the last 
day of class, she engaged students in 
conversations about performance stan- 
dards — shared criteria that furthered 
their understanding and helped them 
evaluate their progress. Through sys- 
tematic selection of learning episodes 
and scaffolding done throughout the 
year. Use helped her students success- 
fully achieve complex learning goals. 

Natalie 

Natalie, who had 17 years’ experi- 
ence, taught in a K-1 multiage program 
in a large urban district where she oc- 
casionally team-taught with a colleague 
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in Exemplars. Although she had served 
on district committees exploring stan- 
dards, she had yet to incorporate them in 
her practice. Natalie focused on trans- 
lating standards into appropriate expecta- 
tions, designing instructional episodes, 
and finding evidence of achieved stan- 
dards. Her major concern was that the 
standards were very challenging for 
her young learners, but she continually 
refined her understanding of them un- 
til she developed strategies for help- 
ing her students meet the challenge. 

Natalie focused on standards re- 
lated to literature and depth of under- 
standing. To teach key concepts, she 
used tradebooks to encourage children 
to link content to personal experience. 
When the children needed a firmer frame- 
work for understanding concepts, she 
linked key ideas found in literature such 
as “friendship” and “problem solving” 
to terminology for life-skills concepts 
familiar to her students. This frame- 
work gave her students a language to 
use as they discussed other texts read 
throughout the year. 

To assess progress, Natalie kept 
anecdotal records of student responses. 
At year’s end, to assess the depth stan- 
dard’s requirement of making connections 
across texts, she crafted an exercise 
allowing students to match book jackets 
to key ideas and explain the connections 
in writing and conversation. Natalie 
used assessment to move students 
toward standards she was uncertain 
they could reach. The alignment of stan- 
dards, instruction, and assessment was 
a learning journey for her and her stu- 
dents. The standards identified the des- 
tination, but the assessment piece acted 
as a compass to guide her instruction. 

Heather 

A third-grade teacher in a small 
suburban district. Heather had 5 years’ 
experience and had participated in cur- 
riculum development. She used a writing 
workshop structure in her classroom. 
Her district had begun to address stan- 
dards but had not yet adopted state 
language-arts standards, so she had to 
work without school or collegial support. 



Adapting her classroom structure to in- 
corporate standards, she focused on 
genre and craft standards, particularly 
the text feature of characterization. She 
linked a literary character to social-studies 
concepts like “caring” and “good citizen- 
ship” and asked students to write about 
character traits. Eventually they used 
knowledge of traits in their own stories. 
She found that focusing on character- 
ization helped students develop deeper 
insights and accomplish more complex 
tasks than students in previous years. 

Heather’s plan for implementing the 
standards and benchmarks built upon 
the strong instructional format already 
in place in her classroom, her writing and 
reading workshop. She used information 
she was learning about the standards 
and benchmarks to “tweak” this existing 
framework and to add content related 
to the writing benchmarks and her social- 
studies content standards. The standards 
began to take on clearer meaning for 
Heather at the end of the project when 
she had an opportunity to reflect on 
the student evidence. She observed 
that the benchmarks provided focus 
and led to consistency in her practice. 

What Was Learned 

The Exemplars project revealed 
variations in instruction and assessment 
related to teachers’ experience and local 
environments, indicating that understand- 
ing variations illuminates the black box 
of standards reform. For example. Use’s 
and Natalie’s practices were informed by 
collegial and district support that helped 
them address standards in depth. In con- 
trast, Heather faced more challenges 
because she lacked such support; her 
pace of implementation was accord- 
ingly slower. Moreover, though teach- 
ers agreed that standards provided a 
road map for implementation, their 
ideas about the standards’ mapping 
function varied. Use saw standards as 
destinations and planned clear routes, 
while Natalie created routes with stu- 
dents. For Heather, standards provided 
not destinations — her goal was excellent 
work — but guardrails as she modified 
curriculum. 



Analysis of student work provided 
teachers with feedback for instructional 
decisions and with more concrete under- 
standing of standards. Analysis helped 
Use decide when students could move 
to more complex work, while it gave 
Natalie confidence that students could 
master abstract concepts. Heather 
found that examining student work 
showed her ways to help students by 
differentiating instruction. Assessing 
work using standards reinforced 
teachers’ high expectations and en- 
couraged them to challenge students. 
Finally, conversation with others 
spurred learning and thinking in new 
ways. By providing mutual support 
and problem solving. Exemplars inter- 
action motivated changed practice. 

Implications 

The Exemplars project suggests 
ways to promote standards-based prac- 
tices in early reading instruction. At 
the teacher/classroom level, it is clear 
that even the best teachers struggle 
with using standards to improve their 
reading instruction. As with most expert 
practices, there appears to be a devel- 
opmental progression for learning to 
use standards and student work effec- 
tively. To move along a continuum from 
novice to expert takes time and supports 
that provide multiple opportunities to 
learn. However, once on the path, it 
appears that the use of standards and 
student work can raise teachers’ ex- 
pectations for all students and increase 
their attention to aligning curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment. 

In districts and states, effective 
standards and assessment require ex- 
tended PD and leadership. Since dis- 
tricts and schools operate at different 
levels of readiness for standards imple- 
mentation, state PD support needs to 
be strategic. Exemplars suggests that 
PD works better if practitioners are part- 
ners in constructing standards-based 
practice and that every opportunity for 
sharing insight counts. It may be valuable 
to invest resources more heavily in dis- 
tricts with a core community of teacher 
leaders who can share with others. 
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Improving Reading Achievement Through Professional Development 

Dorothy S. Strickland, Rutgers University 



Professional development for pub- 
lic school teachers has suffered from 
disorder, conflict, and criticism. Many 
teachers frustrated with insufficient or 
poor-quality staff development, espe- 
cially in the crucial field of literacy 
education, desire more involvement in 
planni ng professional-development 
programs. Current efforts to reform lit- 
eracy education offer an ideal oppor- 
tunity to initiate and study more 
participatory professional-development 
programs. This article discusses 
teacher performance standards and 
professional development, implemen- 
tation issues for successful professional- 
development programs, and specific 
program strategies. 

Teacher Performance Standards 

Many states have established 
teacher performance standards; those 
linked to professional-development 
programs lead to better teaching. States 
have also connected teacher standards 
to standards for students. Research 
shows that professional development 
related to state standards initiatives, 
such as student portfolios, improves 
instruction. Such systemic reform es- 
tablishes accountability throughout a 
state’s educational system. Increas- 
ingly, districts also hire new teachers 
only from nationally accredited insti- 
tutions and encourage teacher certifi- 
cation from the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. Fur- 
ther, some state policies influence 
professional-development design and 
quality at the local level. For instance, 
New Jersey provides guidelines for 
content, implementation, and assess- 
ment of professional development in 
school districts, recommending strategic 
professional-development planni ng 
aligned with district and school goals. 

Nongovernmental agencies have 
also set standards for teachers or gen- 
erated documents influencing standards. 
Among these is the International 



Reading Association, which has long 
set priorities for teaching reading. The 
American Federation of Teachers pro- 
duced documents affecting standards 
like Reading Is Rocket Science: What 
Expert Teachers of Reading Should 
Know and Be Able to Do; and the 
Learning First Alliance, a consortium 
of professional organizations, produced 
Every Child Reading: A Professional 
Development Guide. 

Implementation Issues 

Until recently, ineffective teaching 
was rarely cited as a cause of reading 
problems, though it seems obvious 
that ineffective instruction contributes 
to low achievement. In the current 
educational climate, with reading ini- 
tiatives proliferating, a major policy 
concern is providing professional devel- 
opment for the many teachers inade- 
quately prepared to help students meet 
high literacy standards. Current research 
highlights the need for career-long, 
high-quality professional develop- 
ment to improve literacy instruction. 
However, since the research base is 
limited, there is little evidence to dem- 
onstrate how best to design strong 
programs for continuous student im- 
provement in literacy. As researchers 
and practitioners build evidence, they 
should address the following issues. 

Making the Case 

Decision makers are more likely to 
enhance resources for professional 
development when plans are integrated 
into school-improvement strategies. A 
broad stakeholder base helps produce 
successful plans. Planners should de- 
fine professional development to em- 
brace not only special workshops but 
also regular activities like curriculum 
revision and school-improvement 
work. Programs should document 
effectiveness of professional develop- 
ment for staff, students, and schools, 
using school performance indicators. 
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classroom assessments, and personal 
testimony. The concerns of all mem- 
bers of the educational community 
should be included in planning and 
implementation. Finally, a program’s 
excellence makes the best case for it. 

Adult Learners ' ' 

In designing professional devel- 
opment, adult learners’ needs should 
be considered. Teachers’ abundant 
knowledge, experience, skill, and firm 
beliefs about teaching and learning 
must be respected. Changing their 
views about effective instruction must 
be gradually facilitated by encouraging 
questioning and reexaminating of 
teaching processes and assumptions. 
Moreover, adults are goal oriented 
and desire practical solutions. Thus, 
professional development works best 
when theories emerge from exploring 
instructional issues that teachers con- 
front daily. Effective professional devel- 
opment will address issues on teachers’ 
minds, such as preparing students for 
high-stakes tests or teaching word- 
study skills, while providing theoreti- 
cal support for problem solving. 

Adults are also flexible learners, 
familiar with many learning contexts. 
Having high expectations for profes- 
sional development, they will embrace 
good ideas about improving instruction 
but will want ongoing support, partici- 
pation, and dialogue with administra- 
tors as they work to build a learning 
community. Finally, since adults have 
many commitments, professional de- 
velopment must make good use of 
time and build on teachers’ natural 
motivation to learn. 

Urban Professional Development 
Since urban schools often face 
challenges that hamper efforts to ad- 
vance effective professional develop- 
ment, issues affecting them need 
scrutiny. One arises from tension 
between those stressing cultural 



diversity in professional development 
and those stressing principles benefi- 
cial to all students. Although atten- 
tion to cultural diversity is critical, 
planners need to balance professional - 
development content so that key 
principles are not overlooked. An- 
other issue involves practices in ur- 
ban schools that constrain teacher 
initiative, encouraging a custodial 
rather than an instructional environ- 
ment. Such practices must be ad- 
dressed in professional-development 
programs as challenges that need not 
prevent collaboration toward solutions. 

Strategies 

Most professional development 
is delivered through infrequent 
inservice workshops that may consist 
of varied offerings unrelated to teach- 
ers’ perceived needs. Some districts 
are moving beyond these one-shot 
opportunities to a series of focused 
workshops reflecting needs of particu- 
lar teachers or schools. These oppor- 
tunities feature collaboration among 
teachers and administrators and small- 
group inquiry models in which partici- 
pants set their own goals. External 
experts are used to address particular 
needs. These efforts aim at building a 
learning community with a shared vi- 
sion for improved instruction. They 
use several professional-development 
models, including faculty study groups, 
peer coaching, and mentor coaching. 

Faculty Study Groups 

Faculty study groups, which may 
involve new faculty, grade-level teach- 
ers, or other groups with specific goals, 
can support curricular and instructional 
innovations, integrate instructional 
programs, target schoolwide needs, 
and monitor the impact of changes on 
students. Groups of six members or 
less meeting weekly for an hour often 
work best. The first meeting should 
establish norms for expected participa- 
tion and leadership. Rotating leaders 
can maintain equality. 

The group should develop an ac- 
tion plan including specific needs to 



investigate, resources, training events, 
and ways to ascertain student change. 
Events should include group observa- 
tion and practice as well as presentation 
of theories underlying skills examined. 
After each meeting, a group report 
should confirm actions taken and illus- 
trate progress. Reports can include 
summaries, descriptions of classroom 
application of skills, future meeting plans, 
and concerns and recommendations. 
Further, groups should establish com- 
munications networks by sharing notes 
between groups, posting reports, creating 
newsletters, and holding whole-faculty 
study groups. Students and district 
leaders should be involved in networks. 

Groups should periodically evalu- 
ate effectiveness. Using the action plan 
as a guide, group functioning and im- 
pact on students and school culture 
should be assessed. Assessment can 
ensure that topics are substantive and 
practical and that members participate 
and appreciate each other’s ideas. 

Peer Coaching 

Some districts combine workshops 
with coaching, which allows for per- 
sonalized attention to specific concerns. 
Teachers gain opportunities for action, 
observation, and reflection with knowl- 
edgeable, interested others. Peer coach- 
ing involves teams formed to develop 
specific skills or find new ways to 
meet school goals, such as integrating 
new classroom writing strategies. 

The peer-coaching process involves 
skill acquisition through practice, obser- 
vation, and feedback. Teams should 
study the theory behind target skills 
through reading, presentations, and dis- 
cussions. Members should observe 
demonstrations of new skills, then 
practice them with peer coaches to 
clarify mistakes, develop abilities, and 
learn from others. The practice condi- 
tions should simulate the classroom. 
Crucial is feedback on practice, which 
should take place soon after training 
and be specific and nonevaluative. 

Follow-up should include continued 
collaborative problem solving, lesson 
planning, and curriculum analysis. Team 



members may coach each other in class- 
rooms. Role switching, so that the same 
member serves as coach and learner, can 
foster collegiality and insight. Evaluation 
of team effectiveness is important. Team 
members should ask each other whether 
feedback is supportive and helpful and 
whether teachers are developing confi- 
dence and skill mastery. Moreover, the 
team should make sure it is solving 
problems and generating new ideas. 

Mentor Coaching 

In mentor coaching, a master teacher 
or staff developer works closely and 
regularly with a group of teachers. This 
coaching affords teachers time to apply 
and adapt new learning with the guid- 
ance of an expert facilitator. Research 
shows that mentoring can reduce attri- 
tion among new teachers and create 
an environment in which teachers are 
willing to try new approaches. A mentor- 
coaching session may involve skill 
demonstration or classroom observa- 
tion by the mentor, followed by dis- 
cussions allowing analysis of and 
reflection on specific procedures. This 
feedback makes teachers more aware 
of their decision-making processes 
and how they relate to available peda- 
gogical knowledge. Principles of effec- 
tive mentoring include creating a 
trusting context with dissonance that 
encourages new learning, understand- 
ing what the teacher knows, and con- 
necting mentor and teacher agendas 
so that both can meet goals. 

Summary 

Professional development should 
play a dominant part, particularly in 
the reading field, in educational reform 
efforts currently focused on standards 
and assessment. Although more rigor- 
ous, long-term study is needed to link 
professional development to student 
achievement, current research demon- 
strates the elements needed if profes- 
sional development is to succeed in 
changing teachers’ behaviors. Since the 
nation’s future requires excellent literacy 
education, excellent, ongoing profes- 
sional development is necessary now. ^ 
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Reading in Discipline/Content Materials 

Donna Alvermann, University of Georgia 



Reading-instructional methods in 
discipline/content materials differ from 
those in beginning reading instruc- 
tion. A common rationale for this dis- 
tinction is that students learn to read 
before they read to learn. However, 
separating the act of reading from 
reading to learn makes little sense. Be- 
ginning readers differ developmental ly 
from skilled readers because of the 
content they read, not because of 
their purpose for reading. This article 
outlines the history of content area 
reading, which is distinct from that of 
beginning reading. Then it reviews re- 
search on effective methods of in- 
struction in content area reading and 
discusses practical implications of 
that research. Concluding thoughts 
consider what we still need to know in 
this field. 



History 

Content area reading has its roots 
in early 20^-century work on the rela- 
tion of studying to reading. As the 
century progressed, the reading pro- 
fession became increasingly aware of 
the need to teach secondary and col- 
lege students how to comprehend and 
retain textbook content. In 1970, 
Harold Herber introduced a method 
for integrating reading instruction 
with subject-matter textbooks at the 
secondary level. Since then, numerous 
textbooks have followed Herber’s 
lead, assuming that content deter- 
mines the reading process and is not 
separate from it. 

More recently, theory on content 
area methods has given way to ado- 
lescent literacy methods. These still 
focus on helping students understand 
discipline materials. However, they 
also encompass cognitive and socio- 
cultural perspectives as well as issues 
of technology, diversity, and strategy 
instruction. A few methods texts take 
the new critical literacies approach. 
This approach goes beyond reading 
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for literal or inferential meaning to 
emphasize that textual interpretation 
varies for different individuals read- 
ing in different contexts. Despite 
such recent theoretical develop- 
ments, much reading-instructional 
practice remains rooted in content 
area reading strategies. 

Instructional Methods 

Four methods are common to 
reading instruction in discipline/con- 
tent materials. These involve (a) teach- 
ing text-comprehension strategies, 

(b) preteaching content area vocabu- 
lary, (c) engaging students with text- 
based discussion, and (d) integrating 
literacy instruction across the curricu- 
lum (a method grounded more in prac- 
tice than research). All four methods 
accord with principles of effective 
teaching. 

Text-Comprehension Strategies 
The goal of text-comprehension 
strategies is to foster independent 
reading that is based on thoughtful 
interaction between reader and text. 
Research supports this method. For 
example, the National Reading Panel’s 
review of research demonstrated that 
seven categories of text-comprehen- 
sion instruction are effective: 

• comprehension monitoring, 
where readers become aware of 
their understanding; 

• cooperative learning, where stu- 
dents learn strategies together; 

• graphic organizers, where 
graphic representations of mate- 
rial assist comprehension; 

• question answering, where read- 
ers answer teacher questions and 
receive feedback; 

• question generation, where read- 
ers are stimulated to ask ques- 
tions about texts; 

• story structure, where structure is 
taught as a means of recalling 
content; and 
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• summarization, where readers in- 
tegrate and generalize from ideas. 

These categories may be related 
to improved reading, but they say 
little about the context of comprehen- 
sion instruction. Qualitative research 
on science instruction reveals that it is 
the joint actions of teachers and learn- 
ers that are crucial in contexts leading 
to effective comprehension. For in- 
stance, one study found that attention 
to individual students’ problems and 
teacher generation of study guides — 
which can mediate reading difficulties, 
focus students on key concepts, and 
stimulate cooperative work in the 
classroom — were important to im- 
proved reading. Another study 
showed teachers and students con- 
structing a science classroom envi- 
ronment in which students’ voices 
became part of both process and con- 
tent. Such cooperative learning allowed 
students to find their own best learn- 
ing methods. 

Preteaching Vocabulary 

The need for both direct and indi- 
rect instruction in content area vo- 
cabulary is generally accepted, given 
the difficulty of specialized reading 
materials. The National Reading Panel 
has indicated that preteaching vo- 
cabulary tends to improve text com- 
prehension; computer-assisted 
vocabulary instruction sometimes 
bests traditional methods. While indi- 
rect learning can boost vocabulary, 
the panel found advantage in structur- 
ing tasks for multiple exposures to 
words in different contexts and in us- 
ing easier words in activities for low- 
achieving students. In qualitative 
classroom research, think-aloud dia- 
logue with students about the mean- 
ings of words has added three 
important findings. First, students 
tend to use similar strategies — context 
clues, word analysis, and outside 
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help — to determine meaning. Second, 
they tend to use multiple strategies 
and accept the definitions they arrive 
at. Finally, students tend to believe 
that learning new words is critical to 
good reading. 

Text-Based Discussions 

Teachers’ goals for text-based 
discussion include enriching under- 
standing of content and guiding stu- 
dents’ higher order thinking abilities 
so that they move beyond literal un- 
derstanding of texts. Discussion also 
helps nonnative English speakers un- 
derstand what they read by allowing 
them to hear ideas found in texts ex- 
plained in their peers’ language. The 
rationale for text-based discussion 
derives from the perspective of the 
sociolinguist Vygotsky. This view as- 
sumes that students benefit not just 
from independent learning but also 
from communicating with someone 
more knowledgeable. 

In the past two decades, reading 
educators have gained awareness of 
the advantages of student-centered 
discussion of subject matter over con- 
ventional, teacher-centered communi- 
cation. Since the 1970s, small-scale 
sociolinguistic studies have analyzed 
discussion to evaluate the communi- 
cative competence of elementary stu- 
dents and the complex demands of 
classroom communications between 
teachers and students. These helpful 
descriptive studies were limited in 
what they had to say about text-based 
discussions of content area reading. 

However, these studies did pro- 
vide a starting point for more recent 
research on content area reading at 
the middle- and secondary-school lev- 
els. This research is based on common 
ideas from this sociolinguistic re- 
search: (a) Learning is social, and ex- 
amining interpersonal behaviors leads 
to new understandings of cognition 
and communication; (b) learning is 
integrated, with strong interrelation- 
ships between oral and written lan- 
guage learning; and (c) learning 
requires active student engagement 



in classrooms, since engaged readers 
have the best chance of achieving full 
communicative competence. 

The appeal obvious in these 
ideas can be seen in the burgeoning 
professional literature on class discus- 
sion in content area classrooms. The 
ideas seem most attractive to teachers 
valuing a supportive classroom envi- 
ronment that provides opportunities 
for dialogue based on content and re- 
lated to students’ diverse personal ex- 
periences. 

Qualitative research shows 
marked contrasts in what is considered 
class discussion in different class- 
rooms. Some teachers count as dis- 
cussion conventional, teacher-centered 
transmission approaches like lectures, 
question-and-answer recitation, small- 
group discussions, assessment-related 
talk, and open-ended whole-class dis- 
cussions. Other teachers count as 
discussion more participatory, student- 
centered approaches like peer-led 
discussions, reading and writing 
workshops, and group projects. These 
teachers struggle to balance focus on 
skills and strategies with focus on 
personal response (as do more con- 
ventional teachers when students’ 
responses conflict with teachers’ 
concepts of worthwhile discussion). 
Whether discussion activities are 
transmissive, participatory, or a 
blend, it is students' perceptions of 
the value of discussion that account 
for their degree of engagement. 

Integrated Instruction 

Integrated literacy instruction 
aims to teach English language arts 
functionally and within discipline- 
specific areas, with content driving 
process in principle if not always in 
practice. Indeed, process is the focus 
in early grades and in pullout pro- 
grams for those falling behind in later 
grades. While influential reading edu- 
cators have recommended for decades 
that content should predominate in 
integrated approaches, much recent 
professional literature can give the 
idea that process should prevail. The 



history of theory and research on the 
strategy shows that it remains unclear 
how integration should be imple- 
mented. 

Since the 1980s, educators have 
attempted to prepare secondary stu- 
dents better for interdisciplinary read- 
ing, and various approaches to 
integrating language and disci plincuy 
skill instruction have been tried. How- 
ever, it has never been clear whether 
language or disciplinary instruction 
should lead in integration efforts, 
though analysis has found that ap- 
proaches emphasize either integrated 
language processes (reading, listen- 
ing, speaking, and writing), integrated 
curriculum (interdisciplinary instruction), 
or integration of learning experiences 
(relating in-school and out-of-school 
learning). Though practitioner articles 
on integration abound, little data- 
driven research exists to suggest a 
preferable integration method. Since 
integration offers promising directions 
for curriculum reform, more rigorous 
research should be carried out to 
develop a strong conceptual frame- 
work for implementing integrated in- 
struction. 

Conclusion 

This article shows that we know 
that several instructional methods are 
able to improve content area reading, 
especially those that incorporate prin- 
ciples of good teaching like creating 
supportive classroom environments. 
However, we still do not know enough 
about how those methods affect 
students from diverse cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds, especially 
adolescent students. 

Moreover, since research has fo- 
cused on reading strategies aimed at 
independent extraction of textual in- 
formation, as the National Reading 
Panel has shown, we do not know 
enough about how the comprehen- 
sion process works for students 
whose primary means of learning is 
not print. This narrow view of reading 
comprehension risks disenfranchising 
large groups of such students. ^ 
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Engagement and Motivation in Reading Instruction 

John T Guthrie, University of Maryland 



Studies show that alarming num- 
bers of capable students rarely read 
without a teacher request and make 
little effort to use reading-comprehension 
strategies. Since the amount of reading 
is strongly associated with reading 
achievement, nonreading students fall 
behind. Though they may lack compe- 
tence, more crucially they lack motiva- 
tion. Since both competence and 
commitment are necessary for school- 
relevant literacy, schools need to 
incorporate practices ensuring that 
readers are motivated as well as 
skilled. This article describes the fea- 
tures of reader motivation, provides a 
classroom example illustrating a moti- 
vational classroom, describes key in- 
structional principles for increasing 
competence and commitment, reviews 
research on the principles, and offers 
conclusions. 

Reading Motivation 

Competent readers are intrinsi- 
cally motivated. They read with curi- 
osity, involvement, and preference for 
challenge. These qualities predict read- 
ing frequency and comprehension. 
Extrinsic motivation — desire for rec- 
ognition and enjoyment of competi- 
tion — though associated with intrinsic, 
is less related to comprehension. 
Reading teachers value intrinsic mo- 
tivation but often fail to institute 
classroom practices that develop it. 
Building classroom engagement in 
reading through situational interest 
can help. 

Interest in texts or other objects 
can be divided into two types, indi- 
vidual and situational. Individual 
interest endures through various en- 
counters with an object, while situ- 
ational interest is transitory affective 
engagement with an object. In schools, 
situational interest is often evoked 
through hands-on activities. An 
encounter with an unusual animal, 
for instance, will arouse and focus 



attention, even if no lasting interest 
develops. 

Situational interest can direct 
many literacy activities. Tangible objects 
can initiate reading-comprehension 
activities in informational texts. Inter- 
est in objects readily transfers to read- 
ing about them, and that may spur 
interest in related topics, building com- 
prehension. Attractively designed 
books can stimulate interest similarly, 
even in nonreaders. Educators need 
to foster emergence of intrinsic mo- 
tivation from situational interest. 
Teachers can provide a scaffold for this 
emergence, as the following example 
illustrates. 

Classroom Example 

In Sally’s elementary class- 
room, she has been integrating read- 
ing with science and social-studies 
instruction. She is now teaching a 
unit on birds in relation to world envi- 
ronments. The classroom displays re- 
lated materials like feathers and live 
birds. Lining the room are books on 
birds and climates. Sally currently di- 
rects instruction toward environmen- 
tal survival and related topics like 
eating, locomotion, and defense. In- 
quiry into these concepts helps chil- 
dren focus their interests, as do 
real-world activities like dissecting owl 
pellets. To boost interest, Sally en- 
courages children to ask questions and 
investigate answers through reading 
and writing. 

Sally uses books about birds to 
discuss the organization of informa- 
tional books. She teaches students 
how to use these books to satisfy 
their curiosity about birds, explaining 
the table of contents, index, and para- 
graph headings and showing how pic- 
tures relate to text. She follows her 
explanation of book features with an ex- 
ercise in which classmates choose a 
favorite question about a survival 
topic and discuss which book fea- 



tures, such as the index, can help 
them answer it. They then search for 
answers, locating relevant information 
in books of varying difficulty. Next, 
they share answers and document them 
with textual evidence. Finally, students 
collaborate to answer survival ques- 
tions about animals in different cli- 
mates. In this way they extend both 
their scientific knowledge and read- 
ing skill. 

Instructional Principles 

Visible in the classroom example 
are practices largely present in class- 
rooms fostering reading engagement 
and absent in less engaged classrooms. 
These six practices serve as principles 
for supporting more engaged reading. 

Using Knowledge Goals 

Goals for reading instruction 
should be primarily oriented toward 
knowledge, not cognitive strategies 
like questioning and summarizing, 
since the strategies are learned more 
easily if anchored to conceptual 
knowledge. If tasks focused on strate- 
gies are linked to building interesting 
knowledge, students are more likely to 
learn and use the strategies as means 
to the desired end of extended under- 
standing. Further, linking reading 
instruction to knowledge goals al- 
lows teachers to build frameworks like 
Sally’s for deeper reading. 

Linking Real-World Experience to 
Reading 

Experiences with tangible objects 
and events should be linked to read- 
ing, since text related to such experi- 
ences will likely be read with keen 
attention and processed more deeply, 
as students’ curiosity leads them to 
sustained efforts to understand. Inter- 
esting experiences develop desirable 
reading skills, including prior knowledge 
use, questioning, comprehension moni- 
toring, and idea organization. Teachers 
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can then help students implement these 
strategies deliberately. 

Supporting Students’ Autonomy 
To help bridge situational interest 
and intrinsic motivation, teachers 
should support students’ process of 
choosing and behaving autonomously. 
If teachers link choices to learning ac- 
tivities, academic achievement im- 
proves. Since different children 
experience the same learning object 
uniquely, what interests them varies. 
Allowing them to choose ways to ex- 
plore the object through reading helps 
sustain interest. Moreover, many chil- 
dren enjoy opportunities for control- 
ling their learning, so encouraging 
autonomy sustains motivation. 

Using Diverse Texts 

To evoke situational interest, di- 
verse, interesting texts should be of- 
fered. These should have familiar 
content, vivid details, accessibility, 
and attractive visual features. Differ- 
ent levels of difficulty should be of- 
fered, given the range of reading 
levels typical in elementary grades. 
Unlike single textbooks, diverse texts 
allow students to choose individual 
interests at levels suitable to their un- 
derstanding. A range of books thus 
encourages motivation. 

Collaborative Learning 

Collaborative learning can in- 
crease motivation, since social interac- 
tion is gratifying. If students have 
enjoyed situational interests together, 
they will collaborate in reading texts 
and sharing knowledge. Encouraging 
learning about topics and merging in- 
formation in group activities can fos- 
ter collaboration. Enjoyment of this 
social interchange can mediate be- 
tween short-term and lasting interest 
in reading. 

Cognitive Strategies 

To support students’ perception 
of competence, teachers should pro- 
vide direct instruction of cognitive strat- 
egies like questioning and organizing 



knowledge. Without mastery of these 
skills, students will be less able to 
extend situational interest to deeper 
understanding and future reading. Em- 
powering students with cognitive 
tools builds confidence and knowl- 
edge, which themselves can motivate 
further reading gains. 

In sum, these instructional prac- 
tices should be seen as interdependent 
principles. Reading comprehension 
relies on motivation, which fuels strat- 
egy development. Classrooms fusing 
cognition and motivation can optimize 
reading achievement. 

Concept-Oriented Reading 
Instruction 

To test these principles, the au- 
thor and colleagues built them into an 
instructional framework, Concept- 
Oriented Reading Instruction (CORI), 
implemented in Grades 3 and 5. The 
researchers found that most students 
involved in CORI improved in reading 
comprehension and intrinsic motiva- 
tion, while extrinsic motivation de- 
creased. Crucially, improvement in 
reading strategies and intrinsic moti- 
vation were interlocked. Students who 
were both motivated and strategic 
were defined as engaged. 

A yearlong comparison of CORI 
and traditional instruction for students 
in Grades 3 and 5 was measured on a 
year-end reading assessment captur- 
ing comprehension, strategies, moti- 
vation, and science knowledge. CORI 
students outperformed traditional 
ones by 20% on using reading strate- 
gies with informational texts. In an- 
other comparison with new students 
and two assessments, CORI students 
outperformed traditional students by 
12 to 15% in comprehension. In these 
comparisons, CORI students demon- 
strated higher understanding of envi- 
ronmental science concepts. This 
result depended on students’ im- 
proved use of reading strategies. 
Further, while CORI students equaled 
others in extrinsic motivation, they 
were higher in intrinsic motivation. 
This suggests that the instructional 



framework may foster lasting reading 
growth. 

Conclusions 

If experiment designers produce a 
desired effect on a valid measure of 
learning, the design has strong sup- 
port. CORI designers accounted for all 
factors in improved comprehension, 
including student characteristics, 
reading materials, writing activities, 
motivational support, parental involve- 
ment, and administrative factors. This 
comprehensive design allowed de- 
signers to conclude that benefits were 
intentionally produced. The design 
also resulted in thorough knowledge 
of the benefits. 

To move beyond experiments to 
larger scale support of CORI prin- 
ciples, the researchers also investi- 
gated whether CORI principles work in 
other contexts. They examined what 
factors in reading-comprehension in- 
struction distinguished those schools 
showing increases on a Maryland 
accountability test over a 2-year pe- 
riod from schools showing decreases 
on that test. Instructional factors came 
from a questionnaire administered to 
Grades 3 and 5 teachers. Two main fac- 
tors predicted reading-comprehension 
achievement gains in Grade 5 (but 
none in Grade 3). First was integration of 
reading instruction with science or 
social-studies content. Second was 
use of a wide range of books and read- 
ing resources in reading instruction. 
These trends occurred for low- and 
high-achieving schools. Thus, two 
CORI principles are associated with 
successful instruction on a broader 
scale. 

Successful reading programs, 
especially those for Grades 3 to 5, 
should embody the six principles of 
instructional practice described. Re- 
search also supports the value of the 
principles in middle school. When 
students perceive that the principles 
prevail in their classrooms, they become 
engaged, motivated readers and 
learners, architects of their cognitive 
growth and affective maturity. §€ 
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Good First Teaching 

Making the Critical Difference for All Students 

Gay Su Pinnelly Ohio State University 



Strong early literacy instruction is 
vital to reading and writing achievement 
and to literacy in children’s lives. Thus, 
national attention is focused on early 
reading, with researchers, practitioners, 
and policymakers investigating what 
makes for good first teaching. This pa- 
per discusses early understandings 
needed for literacy, instructional ap- 
proaches for early literacy, and effective 
professional development for first teaching. 

Early Understandings 

Research reveals that understand- 
ing in 1 0 interrelated areas supports early 
literacy success. Instruction in these ar- 
eas is essential to literacy programs. 

1 . Children must learn early that writ- 
ten language is meaningful, pur- 
poseful, and enjoyable. Those seeing 
adults reading and writing associate 
language with writing and appreciate 
conventions of sentence and story 
organization, narrative character- 
ization, words uncommon in speech, 
writing for communication and record- 
ing, and enjoyable sound and rhyth- 
mic features. Children without such 
exposure need explicit instruction 
and encouragement in using writing. 

2. Early readers explore many print 
concepts before they can decode 
words. They need strong teaching to 
introduce them to the use of graphic 
symbols and conventions of writ- 
ten English, including letters, words, 
print direction, and punctuation. 

3. Early readers must grasp the alpha- 
betic principle that letters represent 
sound units. In speech, sound units 
are not isolated, making it hard to learn 
words’ phonological structure. Chil- 
dren need to learn to analyze and 
compare sounds; this skill is pho- 
nological awareness, the foundation 
for understanding letter-sound re- 
lationships. Phonemic awareness, the 
ability to identify specific sounds, is 
built on phonological awareness and 
includes phoneme identification, isola- 



tion of sound placement in words, 
sound sequencing, and sound blaxling. 

4. Children must learn to distinguish 
letters fiom each other and name them. 
These skills must be coupled with 
rapid identification of letters embedded 
in text and experience with directional 
movements needed to form letters. 

5. Connecting sounds and letters is 
fundamental to word recognition 
and word solving. Phonics helps 
students discover letter-sound 
connections. Associating sounds 
with visual cues can increase pho- 
nological awareness. Some letter- 
sound connections in English are 
difficult to learn because they are 
complex rather than phonetically 
regular. To learn connections, 
young readers need knowledge of 
links between sounds and common 
letter clusters, becoming aware that 
a letter may link to different sounds 
and a sound to different letters. 

6. From exposure to meaningful print, 
children usually learn some high- 
frequency words by sight before 
instruction in phonological decod- 
ing. These examples facilitate fur- 
ther letter-sound learning and word 
recognition that accelerates progress. 
Sight recognition is important for 
basic words like “the” that are 
hard to decode phonetically. Since 
words presented in isolation are easy 
to focus on and those presented in 
context are interesting, teachers 
should use both methods. 

7. Students must learn complex letter- 
sound relationships with attention 
to larger word parts and spelling 
patterns. Through direct teaching 
and independent reading practice, 
students learn important patterns 
like the role of silent e, the effect of 
consonants on nearby vowels, and 
common clusters as in participles. 
This knowledge establishes cat- 
egories that can be rapidly used to 
decode words while reading. 



8. Through building and connect- 
ing words, children learn opera- 
tions needed to add affixes. 
They also form categories for 
understanding spelling conven- 
tions like plurals and contrac- 
tions. 

9. Early readers must learn word 
meanings as they decode letter- 
sound relationships. Understanding 
a range of words orally is advanta- 
geous in decoding written words. 

10. Students must use various word- 
solving strategies while reading 
or writing continuous text. Good 
readers corpbine these strategies 
with prior knowledge and compre- 
hension strategies for smooth, accu- 
rate reading. Most children in kin- 
dergarten and first grade are just 
beginning to combine strategies 
flexibly, but as they apply them to 
increasingly challenging texts, they 
develop smoothly operating pro- 
cesses for taking words apart while 
processing language and reading for 
meaning. Successful readers can 
silently read books with multisyllabic 
words by the end of first grade. They 
recognize most words and can use 
language and context clues to solve 
others. Second graders extend these 
abilities, improving at reading for 
meaning and using cognitive strat- 
egies like self-correction, inference, 
and summarizing. Mastering more 
difficult texts, they become better 
thinkers and reading problem solvers. 

Instructional Approaches 

Early readers need explicit teach- 
ing of valuable strategies and plentiful 
opportunities for applying them to con- 
tinuous text. They also need opportu- 
nities to combine reading and writing. 
Thus, reading programs should include 
a comprehensive set of components al- 
lowing for skill transfer across areas 
without emphasizing one component 
over others. Comprehensive, integrated 
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instruction should support children’s 
learning in the following contexts. 

Reading 

Reading to children provides mod- 
els of written language for internalization, 
and reading with them teaches print 
features and high-frequency words. 
Guided reading groups children with 
similar needs to develop skills. Teachers 
should select texts just beyond the level 
at which groups can read independently 
and provide explicit instruction to ex- 
pand abilities. Teachers should guide 
woric on basic understandings. Over time, 
teachers must come to know their books, 
placing them in order of difficulty, and 
know their students, learning their specific 
abilities. Finally, independent reading 
allows children to gain reading experience, 
expand fluency, and solidify learning. 

Writing 

Beginning readers need many op- 
portunities to write. Group writing activi- 
ties allow them to produce common texts. 
Composing stories and informational 
pieces together, they learn purposes for 
writing and ways to extend compositions. 
Teachers can use group activities to dem- 
onstrate print concepts. In writing work- 
shops, students learn strategies, produce 
independent compositions, and are en- 
couraged to write in many genres. 

Word Study 

Comprehensive instruction should 
include direct attention to phonemic 
awareness (for beginning readers), phon- 
ics, and spelling. A word-study program 
uses brief minilessons based on what 
students must learn to solve words. These 
lessons may focus on the basic under- 
standings discussed above and, to re- 
inforce learning, may be combined with 
reading and writing tasks. 

In sum, effective early reading in- 
struction includes a range of approaches, 
some showing students what to do and 
some allowing students to discover prin- 
ciples. From kindergarten on, all the 
information children learn about read- 
ing is integrated through active text 
processing and meaning construction. 







Professional Development 

Reading theorist Marie Clay argues 
that although good readers share a simi- 
lar range of integrated cognitive strategies, 
learners take different paths to this out- 
come. Reading instruction should be 
consistent with students’ individual 
needs. For instance, one child may need 
intensive work linking sounds and letters, 
while another may need to focus on under- 
standing meanings. Reading teachers 
should try to meet the needs of all students, 
even if some need additional tutoring. 

The knowledge required for early 
reading instruction cannot be developed 
through a few university courses and 
curriculum guides alone. Effective teach- 
ers must know more about complexities 
of reading, developmental paths to lit- 
eracy, assessing abilities, and determin- 
ing what students must learn next Teachers 
must also learn to manage large class- 
rooms and adapt theories of reading to 
match understanding of student progress. 
Guiding development of this knowledge 
is daunting for teacher educators. 

The author and colleagues have de- 
veloped a comprehensive, systemic 
school-development initiative, called 
the “Literacy Collaborative,” which is 
not an approach to teaching reading. It 
is an organizational structure and school- 
improvement plan allowing schools to 
continually take on new, research-based 
approaches to developing literacy. In ini- 
tiative schools, classrooms display a vari- 
ety of reading materials. Teachers reserve 
much time for reading and writing, which 
they teach explicitly and intensively, 
using a comprehensive literacy curricu- 
lum. The initiative features continual as- 
sessment consistent with national literacy 
standards; assessment results indicate 
that in the 4* implementation year, 78% 
of involved schools showed improvement 
on standardized reading tests. Most of 
these schools serve populations with high 
poverty levels. Crucial to these results 
is a professional-development program 
featuring in-school literacy coordinators 
available for teacher coaching, ongoing 
training, and informal interactions. This 
support facilitates classroom improve- 
ment. Further, involved schools use the 



Reading Recovery tutoring program as 
a safety net for first graders with extreme 
difficulties. Finally, schools collaborate 
with caregivers and the wider school 
community, fostering reading at home. 

The initiative builds on research show- 
ing the value of systemic reading support. 
Longitudinal research indicates that safety 
nets like Reading Recovery, combined 
with intensive instruction, improve read- 
ing achievement. Studies also show that 
educational improvement requires team- 
work, shared vision, systemic change, pro- 
fessional development, and implementation 
of learning goals like those described above. 

Conclusion 

Though we know much about how 
children learn to read and how effective 
early reading classrooms work, putting 
this knowledge into action is difficult. 
The task requires a broad range of teacher- 
education and school-development 
strategies. Teaching must be seen as a 
career-long learning process, if what we 
know about reading instruction is to be 
practiced effectively in all schools. ^ 
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Three new books forthcoming from LSS and Information Age Publishing: 
Available Fall 2002: 

A volume on successful reading instruction based on the 
conference reported in this issue of The LSS Review. 

Available Spring 2002: 

Taking Small Classes One Step Further 

Efficiency, Accountability, and Equity Issues in Title I 
Schoolwide Program Implementation 

Visit our newly redesigned website at www.temple.edu/lss for information 
about these important contributions to educational research. 
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